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THE NEW YORK COURT HOUSE AND ITS 
COMMENTATORS. 


N a comment in a previous issue of ARCHITECTURE, on 
the competition for the Loomis Institute, the editor 
expressed a fear that the decision of the jury of the New 
York County Court House might possibly not be upheld 
because of political reasons. A letter from Mr. Cook, pro- 
fessional adviser of the Court House Board, published in 
the last issue of ARCHITECTURE cleared up our doubts in 
that direction, and his letter has been confirmed by the 
judgment. We feel that the whole profession of architec- 
ture, and especially its agent the American Institute, is to 
be congratulated on the fair, business-like and generous 
conduct of this extremely important competition by the 
Court House Board and its professional adviser. Every 
competition, held as this was, immensely strengthens the 
position of the profession in demanding that all competitions, 
into which competent members of the profession enter, should 
be conducted anonymously, and judged by members of the 
profession, and it was therefore with great surprise and 
regret that the editor of ARCHITECTURE read in the issue of 
the “New York Sun” of Saturday, April 19th, that some 
of the competitors were so disinclined to accept the judgment 
of the committee that they were endeavoring to use their 
influence to have the judgment upset. The names of the 
men making this statement were not given in the article, and 
ARCHITECTURE finds it difficult to believe that practitioners 
of the quality and professional standing of the competitors 
in this competition, would deliberately endeavor to overturn 
the judgment of an extremely competent jury, accepted as 
it was without protest by the Court House Board, and we 
would therefore dismiss the entire matter as being newspaper 
gossip except for the fact that this sort of gossip is the most 
harmful possible to the profession, and probably has some 
basis in a frank expression of opinion by some competitor 
as to the viewpoint from which he has worked out his 
scheme, and which has been misinterpreted to mean a criti- 
cism of the judgment. We can readily imagine that any 
competitor who has been working for four or five months 
on the competition finally rendering a scheme which seemed 
to him the best possible after trying out, at least to some 
extent, every parti possible, and that therefore it is some- 
what difficult for him to thoroughly believe that the win- 
ning scheme is actually the best. Certainly no one would 
render a plan if he thought there was any parti which was 
better, but between this instinctive feeling and deliberate or 
concerted attempt to upset a fairly rendered judgment, there 
is a difference so vast that we can only believe the Sun’s 
reporter to have misunderstood a statement made by one of 
the competitors as a personal express:on of opinion, for the 
expression of intention to upset the opinions of the jury. 
We repeat that ARCHITECTURE does not believe that it 

is the intention of any of the honorable and high minded 
men in the competition to take such a course, since we can 
imagine no course more liable to lower the profession in 
the eyes of the general public and to retard the purposes 
and aims of the architects of the country (through their 
representatives in the Institute) in raising competitions to 
a higher plane. The attitude of the general public ina 
case like this would be that there is no use in endeavoring 
to meet with the desires of a lot of men, who, when they 
get what they want in the conduct of a competition, are 
not satisfied with it. The competitors selected their own 


jury, and there is no competitor who can deny that the 
jurymen are both able and conscientious. The terms of the 
competition were approved by the American Institute; the 
professional adviser, Mr. Walter Cook, is a man in whose 
judgment and capacity the architects have so much confi- 
dence that he has been given the highest honor that the 
architects can confer in being elected president of that 
Inst‘tute. The competition was judged fairly and squarely 
on the merits of the plans submitted, as they appeared to 
the jury; and the award of the jury was frankly and fairly 
accepted by the Board. Had the decision of the jury been 
questioned by the Court House Board or by the judges of 
the city and Superior Courts, and the suggestion advanced 
by either of these bodies that the judgment be overturned, 
the competitor paid the prize money and another architect 
selected for the work, by some other method than a com- 
petition, there would have been a tremendous storm of pro- 
test from the Institute and from the profession at large, 
and this protest would have been very completely justified 
under such circumstances. We therefore find it amazing 
to see the statements made in the “Sun” and other news- 
papers that it is the architects themselves who propose to 
bring about this very undesirable condition, thus doing more 
to destroy the prestige of the Institute than the ordinary 
type of newspaper gossip purporting to come from architects 
outside the Institute or from civic authorities, could accom- 
plish in years. 

ARCHITECTURE does not feel itself competent to pass 
on the merits of Mr. Lowell’s scheme, or to determine how 
valid are the objections raised to it as reported in the papers; 
the “Sun”? states that it has interviewed eight of the com- 
petitors and that they all agree the building is not good 
looking. The answer to this seems to be that whether it 
is good looking or not, the judges found it the best looking 
of the twenty-two submitted. Another objection is that the 
round construction is more expensive than flat surfaces; 
we understand that the question of cost did not enter into 
the competition. Another objection is that square and rec- 
tangular buildings give flat sides and plenty of corner 
rooms; we are informed by two of the competitors, and by 
a number of lawyers that a court room on a corner is an 
impractical room, just as a corner school room is not desirable. 
Another statement says that it is the united opinion of 
the eight men that a round building is not suitable to the 
purposes of a court house; ARCHITECTURE cannot see any 
especial suitability in a round building, nor does it believe 
that there is any inherent quality in a rectangular building 
which renders it the sole type possible. Other objections 
seem to have much the same captious character. We are not 
prepared to say that they have no merit: probably they have, 
but we certainly do believe that this sort of criticism pub- 
lished in the newspapers and quoted from unsuccessful com- 
petitors is unethical and unsportsmanlike. 


STATE EDUCATION BUILDING, ALBANY, N. Y. 
PALMER, HORNBOSTEL & JONES, ARCHITECTS, 

HE Commonwealth of New York which has always 
stood for the most centralized and efficient support of 

public education ; in which the first common school was estab- 
lished ; which was the first to create a state board to charter 
and supervise colleges and academies; the first to appropriate 
money to common schools and to establish a permanent com- 
mon school fund; the first to create the office of State 

(Continued page 95) 
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(Continued from page 91) 
Superintendent of Common Schools and a State Department 
of Public Instruction; and the first to unify all its munificent 
and innumerable educational activities under one administra- 
tion, is the first to erect a separate building to stand exclusively 
and aggressively for its concern about the intelligence and 
the character of all its people. 

The architectural treatment of the building was decided 
upon after much study and research. It was essential that 
the building should be dignified and imposing, and that its 
architecture should be of a character to withstand the chang- 
ing years. It was also necessary to consider the location of 
the building, which faces the south and does not permit its 
being viewed in front from any considerable distance. The 
classical design which has now been executed was selected as 
best meeting all the requirements. 

The building has a frontage of 659.6 feet on Washington 
avenue, is 140 feet wide, and the wing in the rear is 190 
by 165.87 feet. It stands 50 feet back of the building line, 
allowing some space for landscape architectural treatment. 
Within the space between the building and the street side- 
walk, lawns, intercepted by walks, have been laid out. A 
wide flight of easy steps leads to the main entrance at the 
center of the building. ‘There are other entrances at either 
end. 

The main facade, extending the entire length of the 
front of the building, consists of a huge colonnade resting 
upon a powerful stylobate; behind the colonnade is an 
arcade, ample in its proportions and interesting in its repeti- 
tion. The wall behind the colonnade is broken by a series 
of large semicircular openings which allow great window 
area. The entire facade is crowned by a solid wall which 
gives it unity and strength. The columnar treatment ts also 
carried across the ends of the building. 

At the eastern end of the building beginning in the 
basement and occupying two stories is the auditorium with a 
gallery and promenade on three sides. The stage has an 
architectural treatment of four huge Corinthian columns 
forming a curved loggia, and is flanked by large niches for 
pipe organs. The auditorium is lighted by twelve large 
windows and its decorative treatment is in a modified Greek 
style. It has a seating capacity of about nine hundred. 

To the right of the vestibule at the main entrance on 
the first floor is a massive and easy staircase leading to the 
second floor rotunda; to the left is the bureau of information. 
A broad, vaulted corridor runs east and west the entire 
length of the first floor, leading to exits at both ends of the 
building. By means of this corridor access is given to the 
various administrative offices of the Department which are 
located on this floor. “The Regents chamber, which is in 
the southwest corner, has walls of Indiana limestone and a 
carved beam ceiling of oak. “The Commissioner’s rooms are 
adjacent to the Regents chamber on the front of the build- 
ing, and are treated in the Tudor style of Gothic with 
mahogany wainscoting. 

The mural paintings which are to adorn the grand 
staircase and the rotunda are to be the work of the well- 
known artist, Mr. Will H. Low. The general title of the 
paintings is to be “The Aspiration of Man for Intellectual 
Enlightenment and the Results of its Attainment.” There 
are about thirty-two panels with approximately 1730 square 
feet to be decorated. 

Reviewing the plans as a whole, attention may be 
called to the arrangement of practical details; among these 


is the location of the driveway court under the north wing 
of the building which makes the delivery of books easy and 
direct; the concentration of lavatories and lockers for the 
service and for the public; the ample provision for mechani- 
cal transportation, communicat’on, ventilation, heating and 
lighting; and the thoroughness with which the construction 
of the building insures every modern facility for administra- 
tion and assures every protection against fire. 


THE NEW OFFICES OF CRAM, GOODHUE & 
FERGUSON, NEW YORK. 
RAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON were fortunate 


in being able to spend oyer a year in establishing a 
permanent home after the long stay at their old offices, 170 
Fifth Avenue. On the northernmost edge of the business 
district they seem to have found an ideal location. 

Forty-seventh Street is still one of residences. Here, 
just off Fifth Avenue, high up in the air, another story was 
added to the recently finished Jackson building, 2 West 
47th Street. For many years the view will be bounded by 
the hills of New Jersey on the west, by Morningside Heights, 
with its cathedral on the north, by the East River and 
Brooklyn on the east, and by New York’s broken sky line 
on the South, 

The offices are symbolic of that absence of commer- 
cialism which the firm expresses in all its work, whether it be 
the $7,000,000 changes at West Point or the small parish 
church at Mt. Kisco. 

There are engineers’ and contractors’ rooms, draught- 
ing and filing rooms and a fireproof vault; but this to the 
client or casual visitor is unseen. ‘The entrance is a tiled 
paved corridor whose cool toned green walls are hung with 
pictures. Beyond is the lobby or waiting room. And here 
the last suggestion of business atmosphere ceases as you 
enter a spacious reception room, which both in size and 
richness, suggests the hall of some old English manor. 

Facing the door is a great oriel window with a soft 
casement hanging through which streams the sunlight. Later 
the upper seven lights will be filled with stained glass show- 
ing the seven patron saints of architecture and the allied 
arts and crafts, done by the master glass workers of America 
and England. ‘The stone of the window as well as the 
fireplace is particularly good, both in color and in texture, 
and one needs to be told before realizing that it is the 
product of the Economy Concrete Co. This was used to 
show what could be done in cases where carved stone was 
out of the question because of its cost. 

The ceiling is a distinguished example of that art 
which George Bankart, of London; has revived and in which 
he easily excels. The plaster is modelled with the apparent 
naivete of a child and the result is a conventionalized all- 
over decoration that is very lovely. 

Above the fireplace, where real logs have furnished a 
roaring fire, gleams a mantel of color and gold bearing the 
arms of the three members of the firm. Mr. Goodhue has 
shown considerable courage in introducing this strong piece 
of color into these offices for we have hardly reached the 
point of appreciating pure color in architecture. But aside 
from the expression of his personal taste, this is also mis- 
sionary work, to show clients what color and gold means. 
It is a revelation of what the painted Gothic interiors must 
have been. The eye returns again and again to revel in its 


richness and to trace out the amusing patterns that wander 
(Continued page 115) 
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‘ ; ( Continzed from page 95) 
all over it. The rich glow of the colors is due to their being 


painted on a background of burnished leaf gold. 

The small projection of the panel mouldings is worth 
noting, for it emphasizes the feeling that this is a wall 
decoration, a texture, not structural woodwork. Every- 
where the small details are worked out with care, reminiscent 
of a less hurried age, yet they are practical details, not 
merely archeological. A corner panel has a pierced device 
which seems familiar; yes—it is a bell telephone—the panel 
opens disclosing the instrument. Of course there is a secret 
door in the paneling, and which leads to the private office. 
The chest and cupboards were picked up by Mr. Goodhue. 
On the entrance door is a beautiful Krasser lock, executed 
of finely finished hand-wrought Swedish steel. Besides the 
three coats of arms on the lock the ring bears the seal of 
Solomon to keep out the evil spirits—quite a medieval touch. 
Even more beautifully executed is Mr. Goodhue’s coat of 
arms—wrought in steel—and sunk in the cover of his 
humidor. The casement hardware is all “tutti differenti,” 
as the guides in the old palaces always say. The whole 
forms a collection full of suggestions for the client. 

The private office is very simple, almost severe, with 
its tile floor and small windows looking out upon the gay 
yellow and green of the garden. 

In a modern office building, the law brutally demands 
sprinklers, but here they only suggest amusing possibilities, 
for each of the four in this room is supported by a con- 
ventionalized figure in very low relief which its riband 
names as the personification of one of the four rivers that 
flow from Paradise. 


The hanging gardens of Babylon must have been very 
soul satisfying; for, 160 feet above the hot pavements, the 
small space which forms the roof garden is a joy, between 
the cedar and box and old-fashioned flowers, and it is very 
restful to sit in the cool loggia watching the sunset. 


Of course, precaution was taken to make the rooms cool 
in summer and over them all are deep air spaces covered 
with cork insulation to protect them from the sun’s rays; 
and this is covered by tile and gravel. 


This is the office that the client sees; but that beyond 
has also some little interest for the professional man. The 
draughting rooms are not large enough to suggest a “plan 
factory,” but they are spacious and flooded with light in 
the day-time, while at night “Alexalites” give a soft though 
strongly diffused light that casts no shadow and which the 
draughtsmen say is ideal. It is amusing to note a strong 
difference of opinion as to the desirability of the second 
draughting room with its western exposure, flooded with 
sunlight as it is in the afternoon, above that of the first 
floor with its academic studio skylights and its north wall 
all of glass. It has proved here, as in other offices that have 
tried it, that the majority prefer the sunlight. In fact, a 
careful investigation as to the effect of sunlight and shade 
upon draughtsmen’s tempers might bear good fruit. 

Every office has certain quirks in its system that seem 
especially useful, and though they may be common prac- 
tice, they are of interest if one does not happen to have used 
them. In the fireproof vault, which serves as a general store- 
room for supplies not immediately needed, are kept all 
original tracings; while, for office use, the filing room has a 
set of blue prints on cloth. The original drawings are prac- 
tically never handled by the men after the est-mating sets 


go to the contractors. While this seems worth while in 
any case in order that the blue prints required later may 
be clear, with figures not blurred because of worn tracings, 
it becomes absolutely necessary with large work done piece- 
meal as is so often the case in the building of churches. 
Frequently more than one set of cloth prints is worn out 
during the progress of the work. 

The receipts for drawings sent out are blocked into 
pads, a thin white sheet alternating with a thicker blue one. 
When the receipt is written on the white slip, a carbon 
duplicate appears on the blue card which is to accompany 
the drawings, and which is in fact a postal, stamped and 
addresses to the firm. The white card is filed chronolog- 
ically under the reading of its particular building. When 
the blue receipt returns, it takes the place of the white card 
which is now: filed alphabetically under the name of the 
person to whom the drawing is sent; thus giving at a glance 
a record of all drawings, the receipt of which has not yet 
been acknowledged, of all drawings sent out on a particular 
building, and of all drawings sent to any one person. 


On the manager’s desk are a set of loose leaf files, each 
one devoted to a particular building and containing a very 
much condensed abstract of every letter pertaining to the 
work. This not only affords an instant reference to all 
points in the correspondence; but enables one to keep in 
close touch with the work by occasionally running through it. 


A device still more often used—quite invaluable if 
work is being done in the city where the telephone brings 
constant reference to drawings—are portfolios, 12 inches x 
15 inches, each one containing reduced negatives of all the 
scale drawings of its particular building. These negatives 
are 12 inch x 14 inch sheets, white lines on a brown ground, 
and are very clear and readable. The time saved both in 
waiting for a boy to bring the wanted drawing from the 
file, and in tracing a pomt through a number of large draw- 
ings pays the cost of the negatives ten times over. They 
are also very useful to the superintendents going from the 
office to visit work out of town. 

There remains to be mentioned a matter not really 
connected with the office as an office, which has become a 
time-hallowed custom—that is the Christmas “Masque.” 
Knowing how difficult it is to live with the artistic tem- 
perament and how much more difficult the more artistic the 
temperament, it is surprising that the tension in draughting- 
rooms is not more frequently relieved by a shooting or other 
picturesque affray. It is pleasant, therefore, to find an office 
with a marked esprit-de-corps, which here takes actual form 
at the annual Christmas celebrat‘ons. Each year a masque 
is prepared—its preparation taking many hours of overtime 
and quite a few in time,—which is given before Mr. Good- 
hue on the day before Christmas. This year the moving 
into their new office afforded opportunity for an especially 
elaborate ceremony. 


Of course, the office had to be consecrated and bishops, 
prelates and acolytes, gorgous in brocaded robes, marched 
from room to room dedicating each by name: the lady chapel 
(the stenographer’s room), the crypt (the vault), etc. The 
drawings for the great Baltimore Cathedral had just been 
finished and the next part of the programme was the build- 
ing up of a model of this cathedral, each man, as he con- 
tributed his part (the styles ranging from Greek and 
Assyrian to modern German Nouveau) recit:ng a verse of 
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which that given by the disciple of “Cass Gilbert Gothic” 
will serve as an example: 

“If my modern garb offend you, I pray you do not laugh, 

For I’m a truly modern architect, and on Cass Gilbert’s staff, 
And the lofty West Street Building is sufficient guarantee, 

That a west facade for Baltimore is baby’s work for me. 

I will build of terra cotta, lovely details one by one, 

With the stuff that is left over when the Woolworth job is done.” 

Then to cancel old scores with the draughtsmen, the 
System (filing-clerk and office boys) gave a clever satire on 
the men’s shortcomings, and possibly on those of the pro- 
fession in general. This was followed by the Christmas tree 
and the spread. 

The feeling is quite genuine—not assumed for the 
Christmas lark. For the men feel that they are not merely 
doing so much work for so much salary; but are developing 
themselves in the style they have chosen: this, of course, 
being one of the very few offices where vital Gothic is being 
created to-day. Although the firm is young the men whom 
Mr. Goodhue has trained are to-day doing good work in 
places as far apart as New York and California, as Ten- 
nessee and Canada. One of the advantages of a partnership 
is the stimulating influence one partner has upon another, 
and we are awaiting with some impatience the new Boston 
offices of the firm. 


FAIENCE TILE. 
HE American Encaustic Tiling Company, for four 
decades justly celebrated for its ceramic products, 
has branched out its potter’s art into the direction of Faience 


Tile, and in order that the architectural community may 
more closely study and appreciate its efforts to develop this 
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beautiful craft it has fitted a series of apartments, all fur- 
nished and tiled in the appropriate designs and with the 
materials in perfect harmony to the object for which these 
rooms are intended. 

This has been done in such “grand seigneur” fashion that 
it proved a revelation to all those who responded to the 
invitation at the opening of the exhibition which has since 
become the cynosure of an artistic pilgrimage to architects 
and connoisseurs. 

While this departure from its staple articles may be a 
new one, there is nothing to shew that it is a tentative and 
immature attempt; on the contrary, throughout the entire 
exhibit reigns the most patent evidence that the American 
Encaustic Company had, before throwing open its doors 
to this artistic tile section of their plant, given the matter 
great thought, sparing neither expense nor labor in its experi- 
ments and researches. 

It has blossomed out into a unique industry, embodying 
a phase of artistic inventions that cannot fail to appeal to 
architects and destined to come into general use for domestic, 
public and ecclesiastical buildings. 

In these faience decorations there is nothing of the high 
strung colors or themes such as seen in some of the new 
hotels and public buildings. The prevalent atmosphere—and 
this will be the key note to all the future color schemes of 
this company—is one of repose with its quaint simplicity 
of motives, rich velvety textured symphonies of greens, 
browns, blues, etc., with passages of soft clouds of orange or 
purple; all of which of highly esthetic treatment as befits 
a well concerted composition. 


The New Home of “The Hub” 


he world’s largest men’s store 


is equipped with 


Eye Comfort Lighting 


746 fixtures are used in illuminating the six floors and basement of this great store. 
Eye Comfort Lighting was adopted after a thorough test of practically every system of 


illumination. These points were given chief consideration: design, 


advertising value, first 


impression, cost, current consumption, cost of maintenance and depreciation 
The real deciding factor was the fact that Eye Comfort Lighting does not distract atten- 
tion to the light sources themselves, but focuses attention upon the merchandise. 
The softly luminous bowls on the first floor are indirect lighting fixtures—but made of colored glass and 
illuminated by a small frosted bulb as shown in diagram. This type of bowl is for ornament only, and must 


never be as bright as the ceiling. 


The windows are illuminated by X-Ray Reflectors (the Show Window Searchlights)—the only line 
designed especially for window lighting. : 


Your lighting problems 


will be best solved by Eye Comfort Lighting. Send us the blue prints of buildings on which you are figuring 
for engineering report. This service will cost you nothing. 


NATIONAL X-RAY REFLECTOR COMPANY 


245 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


18 W. 33d,Street, New York 


